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A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and a man of understamiing shal! attsin unto wise counsels, Provei—5. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY: 
On the manner of dropping Mem- 
bers for not attending Class: 


Class meetings among us from 
the beginning have been favorably 
regarded by a majority of the more 
pious methodists, but from causes 
not generally expressed, a conside- 
rable number have subjected them- 
selves to the well known conse- 
quences rather than attend them. In 
such cases, it is generally taken for 
granted that they are on the losing 
hand in religion, and it is not im- 
probable that such is the fact. Mr 
Wesley, it is well known, did not 
hesitate to avow from the beginning, 
that the nature and utility of class 
meetings were accidentally disco- 
vered. Now, though they are not 
inconsistent with those parts of 
scripture which enjoin intimate 
christian fellowship, such as, “ ne- 
glect not the assembling of your- 
selves together,” &c. ‘ Confess 
your faults one to another,” &c. It 
requires an uncommon stock of in- 
genuity to make of these passages, 
or any other, a plain and explicit 
command to meet in class or to in- 
flict the penalty annexed to the o- 
mission, neither does there seem to 
be any scripture precedents of the 
manner in which such offenders are 
dealt with among us. We do not ad- 
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vert to atiy thing in the usage of 
the primitive church analogous to 
our manner of dropping members 
for neglecting class meetings. Thé 
most that can be said: in defence 
of class meetings; is; that they ar 
prudential modification of the scrip- 
ture principle of religious fellow- 
ship, which experience has proved 
to be highly useful. At their intros 
duction; and for a length of time, 
they were only a kind of by-law of 
a religious seciety; having ne im- 
mediate relation to church fellow+ 
ship, or membership, and involving 
no penal consequences of ecclesias- 
tical excommunication. A meu:ber- 
shipin the national church of Eng- 
land was never considered by Mr 
Wesley as in any wise affected by 
membership in, or exclusion from, 
theMethodist society, It was not until 
the societies in this country became 
an independent church, that Metho- 
dists who were dropped for not at- 
tending class, were effectually ex- 
communicated from the church, No 
body before ever thought of depri- 
ving a person of the Lord’s supper 
because his name was struck off 
from aclass paper. When Method- 
ists used to go to the communion 
table, they were not asked whether 
they met in class ; but since the year 
1784, it has been, no class, no sa- 
crament—no class, no trial. It the 
penalty formerly inflicted upon these 
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who neglected their classes was ad- 
equate to the offence, does it not 
now exceed the offence? or is it 
conceived to be a matter of no more 
consequence to be turned out ofa 
church, and deprived of a sacrament, 
than it is to be turned out of a soci- 
ety, and retain al] the usual rights 
_ofaehureh-man ? A murderer who 
should be excommunicated from our 
church, and amember who should 
he dropped for not attending class, 
are subject to the same penalties ; 
but the murderer in point of right is 
placed above the class neglector ; 
he cannot be excommunicated with- 
out a trial by his peers, and the o- 
ther can. Ought these things so to 
be? Ought there not to be some gra- 
dation in the scale of pains and pen- 
valties ? or is it best stil] to keep up 
the spirit of the old British laws, to 
hang a man for stealing a shilling, 
and only hang another for stealing 
thousands ? None of these consider- 
ations seem to have entered into the 
minds of our first legislators, who 
appear to have been intent on per- 
petuating old usages without reflect- 
ing upon many consequences. Is it 
not time for travelling preachers to 
look into these matters a little more 
carefully, and to consider seriously 
upon the nature of excommunica- 
tion? It is neither our duty or incli- 
nation to plead the cause of those 
who neglect their classes, but this 
is no reason why they should not 
have the right to speak for them- 
selves before those their equals whose 
terrors will not make them afraid. 
Why is it that we impose no penal- 
ties upon those who neglect love- 
feasts, &c.? Itis to be hoped that 
this very important subject will en- 
gage the attention of some future 
legislature ‘of our church, who will 
be sufiiciently enlightened to qualify 
some of those iron features of our 
statute book, so little in accordance 
to the spirit of the gospel and of 
humanity. ‘There is a cold-blooded 
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kind of justice which bears a much 
nearer relation to our fallen nature 
than to the merciful nature of our 
adorable lawgiver and judge. It is 
a singular spectacle to see a travel- 
ling preacher dropping the members 
of his church for no positive offence, 
and without the formality of a trial, 
and other denominations picking 
them up! 
P. P. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ANTICIPATION. 
Our Episcopacy will go the way of 
all Episcopal flesh. 


There are certain causes whose 
effects are known so well, that 
wherever we see them in operation, 
we may safely predict or anticipate 
their consequence. It is now re- 
duced to a certainty, that all is com- 
mitted to the issue of a struggle for 
the majority. All the minor consid- 
erations respecting the Presiding 
Elder question, are swallowed up 
in this one, shall the order remain 
as it is? It is altogether idle to talk 
about nominations and _ elections, 
and making them chairmen of dis- 
tricts, and an hundred other notions. 
Changes and interests must be made, 
so as to gain the majority in the 
next G. Conference to vote for the 
old order of things. Now we anti- 
cipate that sundry appointments will 
prove very unpopular, and that from 
this quarter new fears will arise. It 
will be found that the thinkers will 
prove “too many” for the men in 
power. What then can be done? 
Why the thinkers must by some 
means be brought into place. The 
best pastures must be given to those 
who can do the most to deserve 
them. A market must be opened for 
talents, and we must have a school 
for logicians who can match the ba- 
lancers. And in process of time, by 
this natural and obvious process. 
we shall get a race of learned, P. 






































Elders and finally of learned Bish- 
ops. We do not mean to insinuate 
that they will not be very good men 
and good officers, but that they must 
have a little more learned leisure, 
and as they will know by experi- 
ence the value of good helmsmen, 
they will find it expedient to give 
the laboring oar more frequently in- 
to the less skillful hands. It is not 
to be presumed that the present wor- 
thy incumbents have any of these 
anticipations or intentions, but that 
on the contrary they are aiming to 
avoid these consequences by every 
means in their power, but they are 
shortlived mortals, and may not 
their successors aim at other ends, 
or may they not be in the vortex? 
The current of events may prove 
uncontrolable, and no alternative be 
left them but to pursue the course 
we have anticipated, or give up pow- 
er. The more convenient and weal- 
thy stations, circuits, and districts, 
must be secured to favorites for the 
double purpose of securing both 
preachers and people. All this may 
be done so as for a time to conceal 
the ultimate object from the doers as 
well as others; but every step ta- 
ken in this process, will render it 
more difficult to recede until it be- 
comes impossible. How many chan- 
ges took place in the Roman hierar- 
chy before the election of the pope 
was fixed unalterably in the bands 
of the cardinals. Now the Pope 
makes Cardinals, and the Cardinals 
make the Popes. A certain writer in 
allusion to the vast incomes of the 
Bishops in the English hierarchy, 
and the almost starving condition 
of the curates, &c. compares the ef- 
fects of those salaries upon the minds 
of the clergy of the English church 
to that of a lottery upon the public 
mind, &c. This, in some respect, 
will be the final condition of our hi- 
erarchy. All will be taught to hope 
for the few prizes, the best accom- 
modations, and all will despair of 
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them without the favor of the Epis- 
copacy. The Bishops will make the 
P. Elders, and the Elders the Bish- 
ops. Mutual interests will give rise 
to mutual fears. No sensibilities are 
more instinetive than those which 
belong to ambition. All this com- 
merce for places may be carried on 
by dumb signals or indirect hints. 
A bishop once said to a preacher, 
that his colleague proposed him for 
a certain district, butI said, you was 
too much ofarepublican. The preach- 
er was indeed too much of an inde- 
pendent man to be won by such an 
artifice, but he was a young man, and 
was more intent upon the improve- 
ment of his mind than desirous of 
oflice. The time was not yet come 
to try him to the uttermost, nor is 
it yet fully come to try other men 
so; but come it surely will, if the 
present unbounded prerogatives re- 
main. Several changes must before 
long take place, not for the want of 
zeal or fidelity on the part of the 
servants, but for the want of popu- 
larity: yet as we have hinted, we 
do not think the plan is yet fully 
matured. In our great lottery of oi- 
fices, there are too many blanks for 
the prizes, and the prizes are tvo 
great. ‘There is too much temptation 
to ambition for human virtue long 
to withstand. It is most seriously to 
be regretted that some plan could 
not have been mutually adopted to. 
equalize the influence of office more 
effectually, but if the attempt fails 
in the next General Conference, it 
will probably be too late to make 
another effort. The English nation- 
al church is said by its own clergy 
to be the best in the world, and it 
may be so, we only oppose the an- 
cient maxim to the testimony, ‘Let 
another man praise thee, and not 
thy own lips,” &c. It more imme- 
diateiy concerns us to consider, that 
whatever excellence there may be 
in any national church, ours is net 
national. ‘Phat a church and minis- 
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try like ours, the youngest and the 
last among the thousands of our Is- 
rael, should be so rare ripe in pre- 
rogatives, leads us to fear the natu- 
ral consequence, * soon ripe soon 
rotten.” We have always appre- 
hended that our strength or power 
grew too fast for our understand. 
ings. No disproportion, in our judg- 
ments, is more unheconing, or of 
more injurious consequence. And 
certainly none is so diificult to cor- 
rect. In the progress which we an- 
ticipate, we do not conceive that 
inuch im nediate inconvenience will 
be felt in those conferences that are 
nearly unanimous on either side ; its 
first effects will be realized in thase 
parts where the members in opposi- 
tion are nearly balanced. [f our an- 
ticipations are ever realized in any 
degree, the friends of ecclesiastical 
liberty need not wholly despair, for 
they must perceive that though pow- 
er cannot be controled by an exter- 
nal agency, there are cases in which 
it tends to neutralize itself. 
Pe Be 


— 3S 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 


MEHODIST HISTORY. 
Letters to a Young Preacher, Ne 7 A v. 


MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 


The intervention of a wide 
ocean betwixt this and the then mo- 
ther country, is well known to have 
been one of the causes which led to 
qur independence. A similar cause 
led to a similar effect in respect to 
the Methodist society. We were too 
far removed from the parent stock 
even while the national reiation ex- 
isted, to reciprocate the feelings aud 
affections of ove vody or fa: nily, un- 
less some other means had been re- 
sorted to than that of occasional vi- 
sits from missionaries. But though 
we obtained Mr Wesley’s consent to 
become an episcopal church, it does 
Nei appear on the face of the com- 
Muunications and transactions, thet 
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he anticipated all the events which 
actually took place. The election of 
Mr Asbury by the American preach- 
ers before he would be ordained, 
placed him beyond the power of re- 
calby Mr Wesley; and the omis- 
sion of the name of the latter in our 
minutes, gave vise to feelings of a 
very unpleasant nature. Dr. Coke, 
whose sensibilities were constitu- 
tionally too quick and powerful for 
his prudence, actually commenced 
the complaint in the pulpit, and was 
only restrained by the timely and 
resolute interference of some of the 
more judicious of the preachers. 
The circumstantial evidence is suf- 
ficiently strong to induce a belief 
that Mr Asbury had an eye to his 
own security in making his election 
a previous condition of his ordina- 
tion. he leaving of Mr Wesley’s 
naine out of the American minutes, 
resulted alinost exclusively from po- 
litical considerations ; and we are 

safe in concluding that the reason 
why Mr A. did not make a nore 
strenuous opposition to the measure, 
arose from a thorough knowledge of 
the danger of the case. He had wit- 
nessetl all the diiliculties which tho 
American preachers had encounter- 
ed in consequence of the public no- 
toriety of Mr Wesley’s early oppo- 
sition to our national cause. To re- 
view an inveterate national preju- 
dice so soon after the war, would 
certainly have been hazardous. Ihe 
prayer book and tie gown were not 
so quietly given up, particularly the 
latter, in behalf of which a conside- 
rable struggle was maintained, and 
some ungracious tempers provoked. 
A certain preacher heing introduced 
to a friendly gentleman in New- 
Jersey, as a great advocate for the 
gown, his reply was, ‘If I could 
have my will they should be all tied 
tail to tail, like Sampson’s foxes, 
and fire brands placed between 
them.”* No habit could be more in- 
convenient for a herseman, and the 
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want of a vestry or dressing-room 
to the country chapels, exposed the 
gown-men not onty to much ditficul- 
ty, bat also to some ridicule. Mhese 
trappings of episcopacy were finally 
given up, and all the heart-burnings 
that they occasioned have long since 
subsided. ‘he advocates for the pre- 
rogative, unlike their Huropean 
predecessors, had discernment suf- 
ficient to foresee that tiey were no 
wise essential to the existence or 
the exercise of power, especially in 
this country, and therefore judi- 
ciously yielded to the popular pre- 
jadice. 

As nothing contributes so much 
to the developement of human cha- 
racter and conduct as a knowledge 
of the principles under which men 
act, it is desirable that you should 
make yourself intimately acquaint- 
ed with the principles of your minis- 
terial ancestors. [shall not hesitate, 
therefore, as often as convenient, to 
bring principles into review. You 
may recollect that lay-preachers 
were considered in the English con- 
ferences, as a sort of extraordinary 
missionaries raised up and sent forth 
in a providential as well as gra- 
cious way to provoke the regular 
clergy of the national establishment 
to jealousy. ‘The recorded peculiar- 
ities and varieties of the belief of our 
ancestors, is to us a kind of inher- 
itance, or property, and not a mere 
deposit committed to us for safe 
keeping. If we can ase this proper. 
ty so as to make ourselves wiser 
than they were, we have a right so 
to do. [he most fastidious advocate 
for primitive methodism is found to 
have varied his faith in God’s de- 
signs in raising up lay-preachers and 
the people called methodists. &c. &c. 
We do not, believe now-a-days if a 
young man professes to be called to 
preach, that there is any thing so 
very extraordinary in the case, as 
Was ouce supposed. {fle is sent forth 
without any reference to the clergy 


of the church of England, or any 
other church, to preach the gospel 
to every person who is disposed te 
hear him at any hour of the day, 
though others may be preaching at 
the same time. The primitive preach- 
ers believed that a preacher ought 
to have the judicial power over all 
the members of the society; and 
this power, they conceived, they 
ought to exercise over the members 
of an independent church; as well 
as while they were members of a 
national church ; and of the society 
at the same time; and their excom- 
munication from the latter, did not 
affect their standing in the former, 
No Methodist preacher before ordi 
nation was introduced among us, 
could deprive any person of the sa- 
crament, and yet the members of the 
conference of 1784, all preachers 
as they were, did not scruple to en- 
trust this awful power exclusively 
to their own hands and the hands of 
their successors. The cautious poli- 
cy of Mr Wesley, and his pruden- 
tial movements in regard to the na- 
tional church, [ am not disposed to 
criticise ; but it appears to me, that 
it led both him and his followers in- 
‘to aspecies of empyricism in cases 
where only abstract principles 
should have guided then. Ifit could 
have been possible for Mr Wesley, 
on the supposition that he was pro- 
perly addressed by the Methodists 
in this country, after the acknow- 
ledgment of our independence by thie 
British government, to have replied 
to their request te be acknowledged 
by him as an independent church, 
that, Whereas the U. States had be- 
cone independent, and application 
had been made to him, Sc. dye. he did 
consent that they should ineet loge- 
ther personally or by delegates chosen 
by and from among themselves, and 
make and adopt such form and plan 
of church goverwiment as they in their 
judginent might judse bath scriptural 
and best adapted to their local and 
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national situation, &c. &c. And had 
it been possible for the American 
methodists and preachers to have 
ed in this way, and have 
formed a system by which the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial pow- 
ers of the church should so mutually 
balance each other, as to prevent 
any man or order of men in the min- 
istry or membership, from infrin- 
ging upon the rights of others, &c. 
&c. our condition at this time, I am 
inclined to think, would have been 
rendered much more prosperous. 
Now, the impossibility in this case 
did 1,0t arise from a want of good- 
ness or wisdom, but from the preju- 
dices of education, local partiali- 
ties, and the habits of mind which 
they were calculated to engender. 
With a heart full of good wishes, 
I remain, &c. 
SENEX. 


—— CD a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 
THE GREAT MAN. 


Mr ——_—— 

Continually occupied about 
myself, and imagining that what 
concerns such an one as me, must 
always be important and interest- 
ing to every body, I am always talk- 
ing of my own little matters, and 
informing my friends what J have 
done, and what J meanto do. I 
think it necessary to lead the con- 
versation of every company; or, 
should not this be permitted to me, 
I feel and look as if Jhad been treat- 
ed with disrespect. ‘The superiority 
of my knowledge, I conceive, enti- 
tles me to respect, and of course to 
dictate on every subject, and to pro- 
nounce with decision on every ques- 
tion. I am impatient of contradic- 
tion, loud and hot in debate. Or, 
perhaps, iff am not victor, I wrap 
myself up ina cold and sullen re- 
Serve, and assume my real charac- 
ter ; that is, 1 shew by my appear- 


THE GREAT MAN. 


ance, my superiority to the compa- 
ny around me. This I conceive to 
be dignity. Iam a wise and highiy 
educated man! I cannot stoop to the 
trifling topics of ordinary persons ; 
nor, with such a mind, can I receive 
any pleasure from the conversation 
of the illiterate, no matter how pi- 
ous they are. 

However, this is not always the 
case, sometimes I am seized with 
an unusual desire to please; I am 
then, easy and familiar, nay, I con- 
descend to be facetious and enter- 
taining ; but even in my condescen- 
tion, I seck to convince my friends 
of my superiority ; and in my freest 
hours of cheerfulness, I endeavor to 
impress on them suitable ideas of 
my importance. My manners in the 
society of men of superior condition, 
are differently modified, but display 
the same becoming spirit, and pro- 
duce effects equally important to 
mankind. I do not tuink it amiss to 
possess some pliancy of temper, nor 
do I think it dishonorable to pur- 
chase and plume myself on the at- 
tention paid to me by the wealthy. 
l’o ensure their notice, I sometimes 
subdue the dignity of my carriage, 
and submit even to fawn and to flat- 
ter, that I may win some, and ac- 
quire a portion of that distinction 
which is attached to the favor of the 
rich. But if [ smother my dignity 
for ashort time while with the rich, 
it is only that it may among the 
poor burst forth with all its native 
glory. Thus I recompense myself 
for my temporary submission, by 
additional superciliousness to infe- 
riors ; and my sense of honor is gen- 
erally in proportion to the lowness 
to which I condescend to stoop. 
Thus you see, if my humility does 
not appear in the meanness of the 
sycophant, you will not fail to dis- 
cover my ideas of myself in my in- 
tercourse with the poor. I cannot 
but feel what is due to me, therefore, 
I am ambitious to support what J 
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conceive to be the true dignity of my 
nature. 

Furthermore, to mark my inde- 
pendence, I affect what some 
would call a_ childish familiari- 
ty, especially when in the company 
of young girls; affecting an ease 
which Ido not feel, with a disqui- 
eted mind, I am often obliged to 
talk and to bustle and by forward- 
ness and presumption maintain the 
rank which I presume belongs to me. 
At other times, when in the compa- 
ny of men of sense, I am jealous of 
my dignity, I contemplate all around 
me with suspicion, interpret every 
trifle to my own liking, imagine ne- 
glects, and perceive insults in every 
look and every tone. Now it is that 
retired within myself, I repel every 
attempt at easy intercourse, and 
will not permit myself to accept of 
attention or to make a return of ci- 
vilities. I do not soon forget these 
things, the same wretched disposi- 
tions follow me home, and for some 
days after, appear throughout all 
my demeanor and on every occa- 
sien. Now I walk with starchness 
and formality, expecting not to fail 
of the due tribute of respect from 
the first and last persons I meet. 
Sometimes I receive the attentions 
paid me with negligence; at other 
times with affectation of complacen- 
cy. Sometimes, if you were to see 
me, you would say that I was swag- 
gering with all the carelessness of a 
man of fashion. At other times you 
would think that, I was moving 
with the slow gait of one detached 
from the world, and devoted to deep 
research and serious meditation. 

The hardest saying I ever met 
with in all the world, was contain- 
ed in a letter from a friend, of which 
the following may be considered a 
part :—** Repress, then, my dear 
Sir, every tendency to pride------ In 
the company of men of every rank, 
let your manners be marked with 
simplicity. Mim not at superior re- 


spect,nor let the idea of yourselfseem 
to be always present to yourimagina- 
tion. This willsave you many unea- 
sy feelings. Let not the jealousy of 
being overlooked, haunt and disturb 
you.” Alas! this is a hard saying, 
who can bear it! 
A MINISTER. 


— @ =—— 

The Editor does not consider him- 
self accountable for the sentiments 
contained in the two following arti- 
cles. It is probable some of our cor- 
respondents will reply. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
A Popular Error considered. 
Mr EpirTor, 


Permit me to say a few words in 
answer to a popular mistake. Many 
persons seem to regard the personal 
holiness of the Ministers of the Gos- 
pel as necessary to the validity of 
their administrations. But let me 
ask, Did the wickedness of the Jew- 
ish Priests under the lawrender it 
necessary for the peopie to make 
their offerings by other hands ? Can 
we believe, that when Judas was 
sent forth with therest ofthe twelve, 
it was the misfortune of aH those 
who chanced to receive Baptism 
from him to lose the benefit annex . 
ed to the sacred ministration? It 
our Saviour commanded the Jews 
to observe the directions even of the 
Scribes and Pharisees because they 
sat in Moses’s seat; if the Apostles 
declared themselves men of like pas- 
sions with the rest of mankind, with- 
out thereby disclaiming even the 
smallest portion of their spiritual 
authority ; if St.. Paul plainly in- 
sinaated that a man may preach ef- 
fectually to others, and yet be him- 
self a castaway: Ict us beware of 
attaching an unwarrantable im- 
portance to the personal sanctity of 
the ministers of Religion, as if thro’ 
their power or their holiness God's 
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blessing were to be confeired. If 
this supposition were really cor- 
rect; if the good seed could be in- 
jured by the hand that sowed it; if 
the pure word of Gospel truth could 
be corrupted by the mouth that ut- 
tered it; if the holy Sacraments 
could lose their eflicacy as the means 
of grace, though the unworthiness 
of him who administered them ; 
who could secure us from disap- 
pointment and delusion? The ac- 
complished hypocrite might defraud 
us of the bread of life. ¥. B. 
——_ > 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY 
8 few words to “A Sincere Friend.*’ 


' Faint as are the indications of a 
regularChurch during our Saviour’s 
continuance on the earth, we may, 
nevertheless, trace the outlines of 
that triple polity which has ever 
since distinguished it; Christ him- 
self being the visible Bishop and 
Governor of his Church, and the 
Aposties and the Seventy forming 
two distinct orders of ministers, 
under His supreme authority. As 
no inconsiderable illustration of the 
same point, let it be observed, that 
the apostles received their full pow- 
ers, not at their first ordination, 
but at tiree distinct periods. ‘Lheir 
Jirst commission empowered them to 
preach the gospel, and to baptize ; 
offices which have usually been con- 
sidered in the church as within the 
qualifications of the lowest order of 
ministers ;—secondly, they received 
authority to administer the supper, 
an ollice which bas never been per- 
formed by any below the second or- 
der ; and, lastly, when their blessed 
Master was about to leave the world, 
he transferred to them the powers 
which he himseli had exercised, and 
they entered on their full episcopal 
auihority, to govern and judge the 
ehurch, as he had governea and 
judged it, aud ordain its ministers 
as he had ordained them. ¥F. B. 





































TO «A SINCERE FRIEND.”—ANECDOTE. 


PERSIAN ANECDOTE, 


A king was old and sick. An ex. 
press arrived, announcing, that with 
God’s help, his army had taken a 
fortress, and made a 1 unber of pris- 
oners. * That is not good news for 
me,’ he replied. * For whom then is 
it ?? the messenger enquired. * For 
my enemies, that is to say, for my 
heirs. Alas! I have passed my whole 
life in the hope that all my desires 
would be accon.plished ; my wishes 
are realized, but what benefit have 
I obtained trom them, since I cannot 
hope to regain my past time! The 
hand of death has struck the sig- 
nal departure on his drum: Oh, 
my two eyes, take leave of my head! 
Oh, palms of my hands! Oh, my 
shoulders! Oh, my arms! say all 
of you farewel to each other. The 
enemy of happiness, death, is fallen 
onme. Oh, my friends! ye will all 
make this passage! 1 have spent 
my days in ignorance, and | have 
not been conscious of it. ‘Think well 
of this.’ 

——a €> oe 

Horrid National Customs. 


(From transactions of the Literary Society 
at Bombay.) 

The castes who commit traja are 
numerous in Cutch. We must per- 
mit this word to explain itself. 
** The system of traja was carried 
toa great length in Wagur, about 
four years ago. When the plunder- 
ers carried off any cattle the prop- 
erty of the Charons, Bhuts, or Brah- 
mans, the whole village would pro- 
ceed to the spot where the robbers 
resided, and, in failure of having 
their cattle restored, would cut off 
the heads of several of their old 
men and women. On one occasion 
there was a string of no less than 
four people with one spear through 
their necks. And frequent instances 
occurred of individuals dressing 
themselves in cotton quilted cloths 
steeped in oi], which they set on firs 
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at the bottom, and thus dancing be- 
fore the person against whom the 
traja was performed, until the mis- 
erable creature dropped down and 
was burnt to ashes. I knew one in- 
stance of a young lad of about 14 
years of age, who for the purpose 
of recovering a debt froma Rajpoot 
had a spear blade pushed through 
both cheeks ; and when it was to be 
removed, the blade was so bad and 
rusty that the father was obliged to 
place his knees on the lad’s head and 
force it out. On asking the lad if it 
pained him, he said that it did ; but 
on my observing it was wonderful 
he did not cry out, he replied, that 
in that case, it would have been no 
traja; and that if he bad shewn any 
symptom of pain, he would have 
been deservedly laughed at by the 
person against whom he was acting; 
and would have been considered evy- 
er afterwards as a useless and un- 
worthy wretch who had nothing of 
the Charon in him.”—British Critic. 
——ae G a 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ON TRUTH AND ERROR, 
OR SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST CHRISTIANITY CONSID- 
ERED. 

We gain but little from our 
reading, but little from our obser- 
vation, if we shake with trepida- 
tions of fear, when truth and error 
are combatants. All facts connected 
with the history of the christian re- 
ligion are confirmations of a chris- 
tian’s faith, that the. doctrine which 
he believes, will resist every attack 
and be victorious through all oppo- 
sition. No new weapons ean be 
forged by its enemies : and the tem- 
per and potency of those which they 
have so often tried, they will try in 
vain. ‘They may march to battle ; 
but they will never raise their tro- 
phies in the field. “* Let them gather 
themselves and be scattered; let 
them embattle themselves and he 
broken.” 


‘‘He that docth truth cometh to 
the light.” It is, or ought to be, the 
desire and prayer of every enlight- 
ened disciple of Christ, that error 
of every kind which obstructs the 
moral improvement of men, may be 
brought into comparison with truth 5 
and nothing can be to him a more 
welcome anticipation than the cir- 
cumstances which may bring falsé 
opinions into a direct trial of their 
strength with righteous principles. 
Errors can never be discarded in the 
manner which Shall give hope of sub- 
stantial and correct amendment, but 
as the unhappy subject of the men- 
tal bondage they inflict; shall per- 
ceive them to be at variance with his 
moral interests. But let bim obtain 
this knowledge, and ke will proceed 
with his enquiries: And if the feel- 
ing and sentiment be correct, that 
‘Truth will prevail,” it must be a 
consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed, that the minds of all mankind 
were at this very moment accessi- 
ble to the means which might rouse 
their attention to moral questions. 

In the progress of knowledge, and 
in all those circumstances which 
are evidences of the enquiring spi- 
rit enlarging itself, real christians 
have nothing to fear. ‘Their duty in 
such times as these, can be properly 
discharged only by giving all the 
efficiency in their power to the mo- 
ral means of opposing error which 
they possess, and particularly by the 
force of such an example ag shall 
present the principles which they 
profess in their living forms of pu- 
rity and beneficence. But an af- 
fected zeal for the honor of religion, 
in persons who would make it an 
instrument of human policy, and 
who are practically indifferent to the 
institutes and laws of the Gospel, can 
never serve the cross of Christ. 

The objection which the reader 
will find particularly examined as 
he proceeds, is that which arises out 
of the partial promulgation of Chris- 
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tianity, which appears contrary to 
the direction of the Great Apostle 
and High Priest of our profession, 
“* Go ye into all the werld and preach 
the Gospel to ecery creature. He that 
believeth, and is baptised, shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not, shall 
be damned.”? Who can but wonder 
at the quiet manner in which this 
important command was given? We 
know of nothing more worthy to be 
compared with the mildness of the 
command than the ebedience and ge- 
neral simpiicity of the early preach- 
ers of Christianity. To the question, 
Why did not the gospel overspread 
the moral world? We reply, in 
whatever respect the Gospel was 
frustrated in accomplishing its be- 
nevolent designs, it was done by 
the power of the vices of free moral 
agents. But there are other rea- 
sons; the purity, and energy, and 
high devotion, of the Apostolic times, 
passed away too rapidly, and was 
succeeded by carelessness and cold- 
ness: part of the early provinces of 
Shristendom relapsed into Pagan- 
ism, others quietly submitted to the 
threatening and devouring sword of 
Mahometanism. 

In many, alas! of those very pla- 
ces where St. Paul exercised his per- 
sonal ministry, and to which mest 
of his Epistles were addressed, the 
Crescent has prevailed over the 
Cross; andthe falsehoods and ab- 
surdities of the Koran have, for the 
most part, or altogether, superceded 
the true word of God. Whence then 
this forfeiture of privileges once pos- 
sessed ; this relapse from light into 
darkness? Whence but from wilful 
neglect and corruption ? That which 
the Apostle of the Gentiles said of 
their falling away from the natural 
' knowledge of religion, divinely 
communicated to man, may be ap- 
plied to those also who fell from this 
higher state of illumination. They 
are without excuse, because that, 
‘when they knew God, they glorified 
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him not as God, neither were thank- 


Sul. And even as they did not like to 


retain God in their knowledge, God 
gave them over to a reprobate mind. 
It is a painful and humiliating fact, 
that the success of the Mahometan 
imposture was greatly facilitated 
by the corruptions of the Chris. 
tians, and by the spirit of bitter. 
ness and cruelty which raged be- 
tween their conflicting sects ; a spi- 
rit to which the Gospel is altogeth- 
er repugnant, and for the exercise 
of which among its professors it is 
no ways accountable. Thus was the 
faith which brought forth fruit so 
sparingly, not only prevented from 
further scattering its seeds abroad ; 
but was destroyed also, where it had 
once been sown, and taken root. 
When they who had seen the light, 
walked no longer as children of light, 
when their zeal grew cold, their in- 
dustry became remiss, and their ve- 
ry belief wavered : the loss of those 
spiritual advantages which they es- 
teemed so lightly, was their awful, 
and to this day their conspicuous 
punishment. While christianity was 
a voung and tender plant, it was 
reared with more than human care, 
and miraculously protected from the 
dangers which assailed it on all 
sides, and which it was then unable 
by its own strength to withstand. 
Its divine Planter prepared reom be- 


fore it, and caused it to take deep root. 


He suffered not the boar out of the 
mood to waste it, nor the wild beast 
of the field todevour it. But when it 
had thus become a strong and state- 
Jy tree, and been raised to a height 
from whence it might have overshia- 
dowed the world: when it had sent 
out its boughs unto the sea, and its 
branches unto the rivers ; it was lett 
to such ordinary means as were now 
sufficient for its support and propa- 
gation. Had those means been em- 
ployed to the utmost it would not at 
present be seen to shelter only asmall 
part of mankind; but, like the vision- 
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ay tree of the prophet, it would have 
grown and been strong, and the 
height thereof would have reached un- 
to heaven, and the sight thereof to the 
ends of all the earth. The leaves 
thereof would have been fair, and the 
fruit much ; and init would have 
been meat for all: the beasts of the 
field would have had shadow un- 
der it, and the fowls of heaven would 
have dwelt in the boughs thereof, and 
all flesh been fed of it.* 

But if the objection be brought in 
a different form ; if it be objected 
not that the promise has been bro- 
ken, but @ priori, that it is unwor- 
thy of God to distribute his bless- 
ings so partially, then the same ob- 
jection evidently may be made to 
the whole of God’s dealing with 
mankind ; and every diversity of 
birth, rank and talent, may supply 
an argument against the Divine 
Being. The truth is, that inequal- 
ity in the Divine dispensation is not 
necessarily injustice. 

Has he not made a vast difference 
between the advantages and capaci- 
ties of happiness possessed by differ- 
ent classes of the species to which 
we belong ? Do we not sce whole 
nations very superior to others in 
the possession of physical blessings, 
and the means of moral improve- 
ment? Nor is the distinction less 
striking between individuals, born 
in the same country, and even in the 
same family. How far does one sur- 
pass another, not only in beauty, 
strength, and health ; but in the 
more excellent qualities of the mind, 
and even in the dispositions of the 
heart ! How great are the advanta- 
ges of education, and example, 
which some possess above others ! 
With what extreme inequality are 
those things which are called the 
gifts of fortune (though religion ac- 
knowledges not the term) distribut- 
ed! Yet no one rejects wealth or 
honors, because his neighbor wants 


* Dan. LV. i], 12. 








them. No onevalues genius less, 
because dulness exists every where 
around him. No one is less thank- 
ful for the possession of reason, 
because he sees that others are ide- 
ots or lunaticks. And why should 
we adopt a different mode of judging 


with regard to still higher bless-’ 


ings ? Why should we wonder that 
He, who dispenses ordinary bless- 
ings with such apparent partiality, 
should dispense those which are ex- 
traordinary according to the same 
rule? Why should we refuse thank- 
fully to accept the light of Revela- 
tion because itis not granted to all 
our fellow creatures? ‘This mode of 
reasoning must lead a man not only 
to reject revealed, but natural reli- 
gion also ; for itis evident that some 
are endued with a much greater ca- 
pacity of improving the light of na- 
ture than others. And accordingly 
we find that, in the Heathen world, 
some have brought it to wonderfut 
perfection ; while others have been 
scarcely raised by it above the rank 
of brutes. The fact is, that this line 
of objection naturally tends to an 
atheistical termination : for no other 
conclusion can deliver the objector 
from the inconsistencies in which he 
must be entangled. If God be denied 
to be the author of revelation, on 
account of the inequality with which 
it is dispensed, we must, to be con- 
sistent with ourselves, upon the 
same principle, deny him to be the 
author of nature also, If we ac- 
knowledge his presence and mighty 
working in the latter case, we ought 
not to dispute them,upon this ground, 
in the former. And from this one in- 
stance, out of many, we may leara 
how loose and untenable is the foot- 
ing which Deism affords to its fol- 
lowers. 

The better question for us to de- 
cide with ourselves will be, not why 
the Gospel of Christ has been with - 
held from a very considerable por- 
tion of mankind ; but whether it has 
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been communicated to us, with suf- 
ficient credibility to render its ac- 
ceptance an indispensable duty, not- 
withstanding some difficulties which 
are beyond, though not contrary to 
reason. When a voice from heaven 
proclaims aloud, Wash and be 
clean, it would illy become us to imi- 
tate the perverse conduct of the Sy- 
rian leper, and presume to despise 
the stream which is appointed to 
pour around us the depths of purify- 
ing mercy. | ~ 

Christianity offers itself to man’s 
acceptance by an appeal to his rea- 
son and judgment ; appeals too so 
strong, that the rejection of them is 
necessarily vicious, and therefore 
deserving of punishinent. ‘The Sa- 
viour of the world reasoned irre- 
sistably when he appealed to his 
own works as the test of his Divin- 
ity, authority, and mission. The Be- 
reans surely reasoned when Paul 
applauded ; and he has ordered us 
to prove all things, and to hold fast 
that which is good. “The reason of 
man is most surely appealed to in 
the book of revelation, and is it be- 
fitting the dignity of the Son of God, 
that he should deliver his embassy 
without any threat against those 
who should presume to deny its au- 
thenticity : that he should throw it 
out, as it were, at random, to take 
its chance among mankind, and be 
received or rejected as their caprice 
might dictate ?: Ifthe causes of unbe- 
lief be considered, if it be remem- 
bered that it arises in general from 
inattention, or from something more 
criminal, it will be acknowledged 
that the rejection of the truths offer- 
ed, is full.of ingratitude and guilt. 

Revealed truth has of late been 
the subject of renewed assauits, but 
its enemies constantly betray their 
Weakuess or their wickedness. They 
ha. catveady dropped the mask. They 
have ascended the pulpit. They rid- 
icule Deism so Jess than Christiani- 
ty, and certainly with much great- 
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er advantage ; but the necessary re. 
sult is, that while importuning you 
to relinquish a well-grounded hope 
of favor with God, and of everlast. 
ing happiness, through redemption 
by the grace and death of Christ, 
they offer you in return a world 
without a first Cause, in which evil 
overwhelms what is good, and be- 
yond which is no existence! You 
pity their miserable delusion, and 
intreat them to read the Bible. They 
turn it to ridicule ; you explain and 
vindicate it. They ‘then deny the 
possibility of a written revelation. 
If there were a revelation from God, 
they say it would be universal. But 
what would they require in evidence 
ofit? Miracles, they tell you is im. 
possible; they would not trust to 
their own sensos in preof of any 
thing contrary to the general course 
of nature, So far the Deist will go; 
but the Atheist demands of him how 
this cause of nature, that involves 
the innocent in sufferings, can prove 
the existence of a supreme intelli- 
gent Being? The Deist replies, 
that this will be cleared up in a fu- 
ture state, but ifasked w hy he expects 
a future state,he can only answer,be- 
cause he believes there is a supreme 
intelligent Being. Rejecting revela- 
tion, philosophy has no alternative 
but to reason forever in a circle, on 
the subject which belongs to man’s 
immortal welfare. 
ComPiLer. 
eet Ss 


On Reading the Bible. 


¢¢ There is not a better ruie of 
reading the Holy Book, than to read 
it through from beginning to end ; 
and when we have finished it once, 
to begin again. We shall meet with 
many passages which we can make 
but little improvement of, but not so 
many in the second reading as in 
the first, and fewer in the third than 
in the sccond: provided we pray to 
Him who has the keys to open our 
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understandings, and to anoint our 

eyes with his spiritual ointment. 

T!.e course of reading to-day will 

prepare some lights for what we 

shall read to-morrow, and throw a 

brighter light apon what we read 

yesterday. Experience only can 
prove the advantage of this method, 
if steadily persevered in Tomakea 
few efforts and then give over, is 
like making a few steps and then 
standing still, which would do little 
towards completing a long journey. 
But though a person walked slowly 
and but a little way ina day, if he 
walked every day, and with his face 
always in the same direction, year 
after year, he might in time encom- 
pass the globe. By thus travelling 
patiently and steadily through the 
scripture and repeating our progress, 
we should encrease in knowledge to 
the end of life. The Old and New 

Testament, the doctrines, precepts 

and promises, the history, the ex- 

amples, admonitions, and warnings, 

&c. would mutually illustrate and 

strengthen each other, and nothing 

that is written fo? our instruction 
would be overlooked.” 
— S&S -— 

The following was received only 
a few days ago. The writer will 
consider the tardy journey of the 
communication as the cause of its 
late appearance. 


“7. R. W.’ is welcomed as acor- 


respondent. He will please to 
address the Editor. 
Dear Sir, 


Very recently I met with the 
Wesleyan Repository. You may 


judge how much I was gratified, 


when, upon dipping into its pages, 
I recognized, under the signatures 
of Philo Pisticus, P. P. &c. so many 
valuable essays. I most heartily 
congratulate you and the public on 
the acquisition of a writer, of ex- 
tensive knowledge, sound experi- 
ence and great talents. 


As I have become a subscriber to 
your useful paper, I shall avail my- 
self of the privilege granted, and 
occasionally contribute something 
to the common stock. I herewith 
send you an extract from an old au- 
thor. 


ON PATIENCE. 


Patience, is a holy behavior in af- 
fiction ; a rectitude of mind under 
across; a heart moving by the 
word of God, when whipt by the 
hand of God. Patience is a soul en- 
joying itself in every condition. 

Patience is an even sea in all 
winds; a serene soul in all weath- 
ers; a thread evenspun with every 
wieel of providence ; it is a soul a- 
bove extremes, neither in excess, 
nor in defect ; neither over sensi- 
ble, nor under sensible of any af- 
fliction ; neither without fears, nor 
without hope ; neither murmuring, 
hor presuming ; neither despising 
chastisement, nor fainting when 
corrected. Affected with all ; cast 
down with nothing: quiet when 
tossed, very «quiet while extremely 
tossed ; expecting his salvation 
from God, when none can be had 
from man. 


Patience, itis a soul at rest ; a 
soul daily at rest in God. Wives 
gone, substance gone, houses plun- 
dered, Ziglag burnt, all mourning, 
many murmuring, ready to stone 
and kill David, and yet he makes 
up all in God, and is at rest ; this 
is patience. Patience, it is Jacob 
sleeping heartily upon a stone ; a 
heart at restin hardship: it is a 
poor widow, cheerfully giving and 
obeying a prophet, though but a lit- 
tie meal in the barrel, and but a lit- 
tle oil in the cruse; it is one cheer- 
fuily going to eat her Jast provision 
and die ; it is one quietly going up 
to take aview of Canaan, and dic 
at the door, making death, life ; 
Christ, Canaan. It is going to sac- 
vifice an only son, with a God wil/ 
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provide. Patience can speak no 
worse divinity, in the greatest 
strait ; it is one breathing out a 
soul at rest, in the face of the cru- 
elest misery—.Vot my will, but thy 
will be done. If this cup may not 
pass, Iet my blood pass; if this 
cause cannot live, without I die, let 
me die ; let money go, let life go, 
that Christ may stay, the will of 
Christ may be done. Let the will of 
the Lord be done, this is a patient 
man’s Amen. All runs into this, 
That patience is a holy behaviour in 
affliction.—Let patience have her per- 
Sect work. J. R. W. 
—2 @ a 
Hint for the Improvement of 
Time in Social Visits. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE [ENGLISH] 
METHODIST MAGAZINE. 


In the course of my reading, I 
happened to meet with the travels 
of Nicorar Karasem through 
Persia, Germany, Switzerland, 
France and England. In that work, 
i noticed the following passage, re- 
ferring to what took place at the 
house of a friend ef the celebrated 
Lavater :—** After dinner we sat 
down round a table; each took a 
piece of paper, upon which he wrote 
any question that occurred to him. 
The papers were then mixed, and 
again distributed ; and every one 
had to answer the question he had 
received, and write down a new 
one. This continued till the paper 
was full, and then they were all 
read aloud ; many of the answers 
were well adapted to the subject, 
but those of Lavater differed from 
the rest as the moon from the 
stars.” It struck me, Mr Editor, 
when I read this extract, that it 
would be a profitable mode of spend- 
ing an hour at our social and friend- 
ly meetings, if something of this 
kind could be occasioyally practised, 
though net as a pley or game, bu 





SOCIAL VISITS.—THE CONTRAST. 






seriously and in reference to moral 
and religious subjects. The ques- 
tions should have some relation 
either to doctrinal, experimental, or 
practical christianity. And if any 
Minister be present, he should be 
requested to sum up the amount of 
what is advanced in the several an- 
swers to the questions which have 
been proposed, and to conclude the 
conversation with prayer. Would 
not some such plan as this, if man- 
aged with prudence and piety, res- 
cue our social meetings from mere 
idle and useless chit-chat, increase 
our spiritual knowledge, strengthen 
our graces, and minister to genera! 
edification ? 
—aang E> ae 


THE CONTRAST. 


« Our old friend, Mr V. W. call- 
ed and spent the sabbath with us. 
He preached twice : first, on, “He 
that believeth on the Son or Gop 
hath the witness in himself ;?’ and 
afterwards, on, § Which things the 
angels desire to lock into,’ O what 
sermons! what vast congregations! 
what solemn worship! No self-suf- 
ficiency was apparent: we had no 
noisy, frothy preaching; but all 
seemed to feel what the following 
lines were designed to express: 

‘ Lo! Ged is here! Let us adore’ 

And own how dreadful is this place! 

Some months after the writer ob- 
serves :—** I have this day heard 
two discourses which to me were ve- 
ry unprofitable. These dry, and 
merely moralizing sermons move 
none, and will convert and edify 
none. How an awakened sinner can 
satisfy himself with talking for three 
quarters of an hour about scarcely 
any thing but men, religious or i'- 
religious, I cannot tell: and yet I 
think this constitutes the half of the 
preaching of the present day. This 
imperfect exercise of the christian 
ministry does not display the amaz- 
ing Attributes of Gop, it does net 
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shew how the Scriptures are fulfill- 
ed in and by Jesus Curist, it does 
not shew how sin is removed, and 
the divine law magnified; it does 
not exhibit Jesus CuristT in the es- 
sential glories of his Godhead, in his 
gracious assumption of Human Na- 
ture, in his spotless and active Life, 
his Sacrificial Death, his Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension, Intercession, King- 
dom, his Willingness and Ability to 
Save :—It is not calculated to warm 
the heart, to inspire the mind with 
hope, to inflame it with holy love, 
and to rouse men to evangelical la- 
bors and exertions. O Lorp, in pi- 
ty to a ruined world, put a stop to 
this mode of preaching, and teach 
those who are addicted to it to 
preach better to preach Jesus 
Curist and him crucified.”—Diary 
of Mr Thomas Broeas. 


a 4) Ge ———— 


CONSISTENCY of CHARACTER. 

Consistency, meaning conformi- 
ty, not to our own varied convic- 
tious of right, but to the opinions 
formed of us by others, is a vice, 
not a virtue. He who walks on the 
banks of a river, and winds with all 
its windings, uniformly appears to 
him who makes corresponding pro- 
gress on the stream to maintain a 
straight course. Thus, in the cur- 
rent of society, he is thought con- 
sistent, who deviates according to 
its deviations, but he who is influen- 
ced by principle, and follows a real- 
ly straight-forward course will of- 
ten be charged with inconsistency, 
only because he adheres to true 
principles. Absolute adherence to 
principle, which is true consistency, 
would often require a departure 
from precedents, when such conduct 
would occasion an outcry of incon- 
sistency, profligacy, corruption, dis- 
appointment or foul ambition. The 
views of the public or of a Church, 
may correspond with right reason 
and truth, and consistency then he- 
comes expressive of adherence to 





rectitude ; but infinitely sublime as 
a spectacle is the inconsistency that 
prompts adherence to an honest con- 
viction, in opposition to popularity, 
patronage or public character. 

In his outset in life every upright 
person acts agreeably to his ideas 
of truth and right reason. Unfortu- 
nately he gets applause for this con- 
duct. His character is established 
as a good man, an honorable man. 
Here then there is an end of his vir- 
tue. He has now got into a public 
current, where his private compass 
can be of no service to him. He runs 
in proud career, his sails full blown 
with the monsoons of admiration 
and praise, but he runs all the while 
to perdition. Men who have acquired 
a naine, as men of principle, act on 
too many occasions as their good 
name, not as their first principle 
dictates. They have an excellent 
system of church government, they 
appeal to its founders, as the vene- 
rated oracles of popular resort ! 

——e Ss ao 
From Laurent’s Tour thro’ Greece. 
ST. PAUL. 

As St. Paul remained at Corinth 
some time, you may readily con- 
clude that a relic of this holy man 
must still be shewn. While we 
were examining the Pirenian cham- 
bers, a young Greek lad offered to 
conduct us to the grotto of Paul ; 
we followed him by a craggy path 
to the foot of the walls of the citadel. 
A natural cave is seen, where the 
saint is said to have dwelt during 
part of his stay at Corinth. A seat 
in the stone is pointed out also, as 
having served him fora bed ; and 
a small rock, perhaps once covered 
with earth, is said to have furnish- 
ed him with his humble fare. On 
this spot a small chapel has been 
erected ; it is greatly venerated by 
the Greeks of Corinth, who, once a 
year, make a _ procession hither 
from the town, with as much pomp 
as the extreme poverty of the su- 
perstitious church will allow. 













SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION. 


He came, the sweet angel my FATHER assigned 
To watch o’er my path to the skv ; 
I know not if yet from that path I’d declined, 
Or if only temptation was nigh. 
He touched me :—my flesh how it shrunk from his touch ; 
But my spirit with extacy glowed ; 
It longed to be 'ree,—for its prospects were such 
As no pains of the body could cloud. 


My Farner ! I deemed thou hadst called me to dwell 
In the rest thou hast for me above ; 
But I find myself still in the flesh ;—It is well 
It I go,—if I stay, it is love. 
Love orders the plan ; and in love such as thine 
How shall 1 not calmly confide, 
Which spared not, to save me, a ransom divine, 
‘The Lams who on Calvary died ! 


O welcome the sufferings, whenever they come, 
That bring with them comtorts like these ; 

Let me always be filled with such foretastes of homc, 
And I sigh not tor health or for ease. 

That angel’s soft touch thus again would I feel, 
Though my heart-string with agony quiver ; 

The ~— is mercy ; it wounds but to heal ; 

t will end in enjoyment for ever! 


Ah! when shall I shake off these trammels of flesh, 
And reach that eternal abode, 

Where the joys I so value shall blossom afresh, 
Revived by the smiles of my Gop? 

Shall I think the embrace that dissolves them too cold ? 
Shall I think the short journey too drear,— 

When the arms of aSaviour my spirit enfold, 
And the gates of the city appear ? 


No: welcome the summons that bids me depart! 
And welcome thai moment to me, 
When the clog from my spirit Death strikes with his dart, 
And bids tt for ever be free, 
Lorp Jesus! I then in thy glory shall share, 
And for ever be lest with thy sight, 
When all will be tranquil, and all will be fair, 
And all will be endless delight. 


—_—- ee, ae 
ADDRESS TO A YOUTH. 


Ere the fountain of life flow no longer, 
And the body be laid on the sod ; 
Ere the strong one shall bow toa stronger, 
In thy youthtime,— Oh! think on thy Gop. 


For a day shall approach when thy pleasure 
In hfe shall no longer be found , 

When this world shall no more be thy treasure, 
And thou—shalt return to the ground. 


The bright eye of youth shall be shaded, 

‘The warm heart of love shall grow cold, 
The glances of passion be faded, 

And beauty the worm shall enfold : 


Oh ! then, ere that Death send the token 
Which calls where thy fathers have trod, 

Lre thy heart and thy life-cord be broken, 

In thy childhood, Oh! think on thy God ! 


























































